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the Russian peasants. Trotzky, who was still a
power in Russia, insisted, as he had before, that
collectivization was the only way out of the predica-
ment in which the country and the government
found themselves. Stalin, in his struggle with
Trotzky, claimed that this plan would be detri-
mental to the communist cause (the question of
collectivization of the farmers was one of the ex-
cuses which Stalin used not only in expelling
Trotzky from the party but in exiling him from
Russia).

Stalin, however, after exiling Trotzky, made an
about-face and adopted collectivization.

Collective farming, or group agriculture, was not
new in Russia. After Alexander II freed the serfs,
the Russian peasantry was organized in obshinas.
It was different from any other peasantry in the
world. There were no individualistic farms, and a
peasant's house was not built on the parcel of land
belonging to him. The peasants lived in villages,
and the land surrounding the villages belonged to
the commune or obshina.

Each village was run by a zemtchina, a com-
mittee having many characteristics of the present
Soviet. The piece of land that each peasant owned
was not a separate and distinct parcel, but was part